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AMERICA'S EXAMPLE. 

It is not enough to be able to set a commanding 
example — even a compelling one. So far, the ex- 
hibition is only one of power; and it may quite as 
liicely be a power of evil as one of good. Only when 
that example is made manifest as one the following 
of which will_tend to the good of the imitator; instead 
of merely ministering to the pride of the exemplar — 
only then may it be said that an example worth fol- 
lowing has been presented to notice and met with 
that success which is supplied in well-deserved im- 
itation. Not necessarily how far one may leap, with 
the full exercise of his muscles, — but how far one 
may leap with safety and in no fear of falling back- 
ward in the rebound of the effort; not necessarily 
how fast the vesselmay be made to sail, or to steam, 
— but how fast she may be made to sail without 
endangering her seaworthiness by rashness in spar- 
ring, or to steam without causing peril to the lives 
she carries, through explosion of her motive power 
or too forcible plunging into a dangerous sea. In a 
word : not merely the new, the experimental, the 
brilliantly attractive ; but the reliable, the valuable, 
the beneficial, fully proved and thoroughly under- 
stood. This, always at the earliest possible moment, 
and always before the example is declared to be a 
standard and the community or the world called to 
follow. 

To-day, beyond a question, America, the name 
.meaning only that portion embodied in the United 
States, is the great exemplar of nations, to which 
all eyes are turning and by which all the conduct of 
the world is to be regulated — to a degree before 
unknown and undreamed of in history. The major 
part of a vast continent, containing the mightiest 
rivers, the loftiest mountains, the broadest plains, 
the most luxuriant crops, the richest deposits of 
the precious metals, — all this waved over by one 
flag and swayed by one systenr of government, — 
could not well have failed to produce an eflfect upon 
the outside world equally brilliant and bewildering. 
Nothing like this meteor of nations ha.s ever before 
existed ; nothing in the prophecies of sages had fore- 
shadowed suclv a wonder, any more than the pens of 
historians had limned such a thing in the past. Is it 
any marvel that observers stand spell-bound in the 
street, or gaze upon the overweening blaze from the 
house-tops, asking themselves whether this is to be 
a destroying comet or a planet of wide, mild and ben- 
eficial influence ? 

Young as the nation is, it ha^s been for nearly an 
hundred years an incentive and a compelling force to 
imitation. The French Revolution grew out of it, 
through the principles and the speculations carried 
home by those who had-assisted in winning the free- 
dom of the young Republic. Every revolution since 
moving the difierent nations of the European conti- 
nent, has grown out of it and its secondary and 
imitative movements on other soils. So far as one 
can read the indications of the providence of God, 
had there been no great nation of the West, no 
republic stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and literally braving all the old with the arrogance 
of its young power, — there would have been, to-day, 
no French Republic, founded or unfounded, no Span- 
ish Republic struggling into existence, no undercur- 
rent bearing nation after nation of the Old World 
toward the leveling of arbitrary distinctions, the 
breaking of invidious bonds, the enfranchisement of 
the soil given by the Maker of the world for the sus- 
tenance of his creatures. 

All this — let it not be denied^ — is from us and of 
us. We first, of all nations, trod the road ; and it has 
seemed to the men of other nations that we -have 
trodden it with enough of safety, and even of pros- 
perity, to make the experiment of following us worthy 
of essaying. We are, then, upon our trial, not only 
as a nation but as an example to other nations. As 
an example, we have shown the power to command 
imitation ; but have we shown, beyond question, the 
benefit of that imitation — the paramount good to 
individual nations or the world, to flow from follow- 
ing our lead ? We have proved, conclusively, through 



three foreign wars and one civil struggle of the most 
threatening proportions, that a nation under popular 
government may be as strong as any empire that 
ever lorded it over a belt of the earth's surface ; but 
have we proved, or are we going on to prove, that 
the strength so shown is the enduring might of an 
inherent principle, or anything more than the lucky 
accident of our wide area, our lusty youth, our tem- 
porary wealth, and our rapid absorption of the popu- 
lations of other and swarming countries ? Have we 
demonstrated that we, even if continuously strong 
as against oppressive forces from without, are strong 
against our own defects, weaknesses and wicked- 
nesses .' If we have not given these additional proofs 
of our right to be an exemplar to the world, or if we 
have not at least given evidence of moving in the 
direction of that proof — then have we only shown 
the " power " of the first proposition, with no corres- 
ponding evidence of the "good" that should follow, 
and consequently with no security that even the 
power may not quickly vanish for want of its natural 
and necessary accompaniment. 

To the uninstructed eye, and to one not thoroughly 
versed in the mysteries of government, it would 
really seem that there is some fear of being, obliged 
to give even negative answers to the important ques- 
tions just propounded. That corruption and nepot- 
ism in high places — that irresponsibility in ofiicials 
and want of proper trust by constituencies — that 
class prejudices and party rancors — that sectional 
demands and animosities — that ignorance in author- 
ity and disregard in those who make the fountain of 
authority — that accumulating immoralities, rampant 
in the lower strata of society and gradually sapping 
the foundations of the upper — that commercial dis- 
honesties and financial sharp-practices — that waste- 
fulness in outlay, following greed in acquisition — 
that apings of caste and rank, ill-fitting the loud pre- 
tense of republicanism — that these and a score of 
other and injurious omens of our incapacity were 
abroad in the land and beginning to attract the 
attention of the watching world. Is it so.' — or is 
there something better beneath all, to the eye capa- 
ble of seeing the whole drift of the time with us .? 
We do not pretend to answer the question with any 
oracular utterance. We only call attention, once 
more, to the fact that America is to-day the most 
closely observed and in many regards the most 
closely imitated, of all the nations of the earth, and 
that we shall do well, for ourselves and for others, to 
take heed to our national steps, that " the blind " 
may not " lead the blind," with the end so painfully 
recorded by One of old, and with the awful responsi- 
bility of the ruin of others added to the misery and 
desolation of our own. 



HOME. 

It is not by walls, be they humble or grand. 
That the dearest of wfords in our tongue we define — 

No measure, or lesser or larger of land. 
Can hbld by its firman a thing so divine. 

Home ! sweetest of places beneath the broad sun, 

Who is it thy sweetest of sweetness has won ? 

Nay — the lord in his palace, though smooth acres sweep 
To the verge of his vision, his own — all his own — 

Though sunshine his senses delightsomely steep — 
Thy beautiful grace he may never have known. 

Home ! brightest of places beneath the broad sun. 

Who is it thy brightest of brightness has won ? 

And the cotter who rests him on Saturday night. 
When the snow-sheeted world wins a glow from the fire, 

When thrift all about him is smiling and bright — 
Not always for him is there crowned his desire. 

Home ! rarest of places beneath the broad sun. 

Who is it thy rarest of rareness has won ? 

Ah ! the hamlet and hall may be equally blest. 
With comfort that welcomes, with welcomes that cheer, 

And better than any may each be confest, 
Yet home that is home find no anchorage here. 

Home ! subtlest of places beneath the broad sun. 

Who is thy subtleness truly has won ? 

They only have won thee — they only have known 
What thy four little letters express of pure bliss. 

That dwell amid sweetness whose seed has been sown 
In a region above/ ere transplanted to this ! 

Home ! Eden that blesses, though vailed be the sun. 

It is love and love only thy essence has won. 

The flowers of thy garden may all fade away ; 

Through exile, love's landmarks be mistily lost ; 
But the spirit of home is not mortal as they, 

And it lives howe'er sadly our longing is crossed. 
Home ! rest of the soul under shadow or sun. 
Whoever has won thee, forever has won ! 

— Mary B. Dodge. 



DINNER-TIME. 

Nothing can be at once more delicious and more 
true to nature than the picture with the above title, 
which we present in this number, from the artist- 
hand of Knaus, and the burin of Cole. None of the 
German painters have more closely studied, so to 
speak, the anatomy of the anserine family, than 
Knaus, who has so much celebrity in that line in the 
Faderland that he would be in danger of being him- 
self called " a goose," but that he receives in advance 
and in recognition of his artistic power, the more 
favorable appellation of " a duck of a man." Dealing 
with glossy-coated birds of this genre, the fault of 
most artists is the making of plumage too smooth 
and holiday for actual ramblers of the field and the 
roadside ; but no fault of this character is to be found 
with this delicious work of Knaus, in which the ruf- 
fling of feathers, and the actual corrugation of the 
skin under them, are such as almost to induce the 
belief that they can be grasped by the -hand without 
difficulty; while there is a whole idyl of the country 
in the sweet-faced girl who is playing mother to the 
family, and in the grouped roofs and the tree-dotted 
hillside stretching away beyond. 



ART AT THE CAPITOL. 

The design of adorning the old Hall of Repre- 
sentatives with statues of our distinguished men — 
each State contributing two — originated with Sena- 
tor Morrill, of Vermont, and was subsequently ap- 
proved by Congress. This hall, now christened the 
National Gallery of Statuary, since the completion of 
the new wings of the Capitol, has served only as a 
corridor, and here have collected, as heir-looms arc 
wont to do in a garret, the half-dozen statues and 
busts in the possession of the Government : a statue 
of the " Father of his Country," though of ungrate- 
ful children, who erect costly monuments to the 
heroes of a day, but can not find means to complete 
the unfinished shaft, now a perpetual disgrace to our 
nation ; a statue of the handsome Hamilton, the first 
Secretary of the Treasury ; a bust of Kosciusko, the" 
brave Pole who fought in our Revolution and found 
a grave beneath the shade of West Point ; one of 
Crawford, who designed, but did not live to execute, 
the Goddess of Liberty now serenely watching from 
the white dome of the nation's Capitol ; a bust of 
Lincoln, by Mrs. Ames, with a statue of the chaste 
II Penseroso, looking in this great hall like a garden 
lily in the midst of forest trees. There are also por- 
traits of Washington, by Vanderlyn, and Lafayette, by 
Ary ScheflTer ; Henry Clay, Carrollton, Bedford, Gid- 
dings, and a mosaic of Lincoln. All these received 
but a passing glance. When, however. Miss Vinnie 
Ream's famous statue of Abraham Lincoln, the theme 
of so much eulogy and so much criticism, was placed 
here, crowds gathered, and the neglected statues and 
pictures received some attention. 

This fine hall, Grecian in design, planned by La- 
trobe, after the remains of the theatre of Athens, is 
semicircular, 96 feet long and 60 feet high. Its arc 
is surrounded by a gallery, in front of which, reach-* 
ing to the ceiling, are 24 columns of solid variegated 
or Potomac marble, with capitals of Carrara marble 
executed in Italy, some ■aSixra. after the temple of 
Jupiter Soter, at Rome, while others contend after 
the capitals of the lanterns of Demos, at Athens ; 
either savor enough of antiquity to invest them with 
interest. A paneled dome, similar to the Pantheon 
at Rome, admits shimmering " light from above," 
yielding a brilliant but softened radiance. The floor 
is marble. Over the south door is a unique clock, 
a perfect gem, executed in marble by Charles Fran- 
zoni, in 1830; History is represented, with floating 
drapery, standing in the winged car of tinie, record- 
ing the events of the nation. The car is placed on a 
globe, upon which, in basso-relievo, are the signs of 
the zodiac, while the wheel of the car serves as the 
face of the clock. Over the north door, where form- 
erly stood the Speaker's chair, is an eagle, with out- 
spread wings, sculptured in stone by Valeperti — a 
work of superior merit. Above this is the plaster 
figure of Liberty, the original design of the bronze 
upon the dome, supported by the imperial bird. This 
near view of the mother of our freedom shows her 
serene countenance and majestic form visible to our 
admiring eyes. Our tutelar divinity descends from 
her throne above to preside over this assemblage of 
silent greatness. 

To make this a National Gallery, where in peren- 
nial vigor may be seen the forms of the great and 
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noble, the loved and honored, contributed by the 
different States according to their special prides and 
opportunities, was the commendable object of this 
collection, as already noted ; and so a brief word of 
the particular State contributions. 

But three States have as yet responded. A recent 
writer says : " In truth, a subscription drags heavily 
that contemplates a statute or mausoleum to a dead 
worthy or group of worthies. Either we must some- 
how lay a pipe to tap the treasury of a society, city, 
state or the nation, or else we must turn our 'tribute ' 
to account as a library, museum, dining-room, or 
needed decoration. Then our Americanism sees the 
use of the outlay. Meade, the commander of^the 
greatest battle of the continent, lacks a marble to 
his memory. Make the proposed tribute a 'Meade 
memorial,' with admission fees, and the money would 
be raised at once. Harvard College shapes the ceno-. 
taph to its young heroes of the war into an alumni 
hall, a structure useful and grateful." 

Rhode Island was the first to fill her place in glory's 
niche, and a fitting choice has she made in the men 
to represent her — one, the pioneer of religious free- 
dom — the other a military hero of imperishable 
fame. Roger Williams, who crossed the ocean to 
secure liberty of conscience and peace of soul for 
himself and the fiiture millions of this continent, 
fitly represents the undaunted champion of spul lib- 
erty, diverted from duty neither by menace nor adu- 
lation. Clad in a gracefully flowing robe, he stands 
with head inclined and one hand extended, as if pro- 
claiming his immortal principles ; the other clasping 
the Bible to his heart. 

The treatment is artistic. It is an ideal statue em- 
bodying purity and.tenderness in expression, strength 
and power in the outline and pose of the head. It 
happily unites gentleness with force, while majesty 
of form is combined with almost feminine grace of 
attitude. There is a charm — a beauty in the ioui en- 
semd/e— found rarely in the statues of real men — men 
who have combated with the world. " An air of di- 
vinity seems to stir within," as though the human 
form had walked and talked with immortals. The 
artist is Simmons. 

The other statue from the same State is that 
of General Greene, of Revolutionary memory, sur- 
passed only by Washington in prudence, sagacity 
and invaluable services. His form is the perfect 
model of the soldier. . Epaulets adorn his shoulders, 
the long cavalry boots are prominent, the sword 
hanging from his belt, his cloak thrown upon his 
left arm while his right rests upon his hip ; with 
head erect, lips compressed, his eyes seem intently 
fixed in the distance as if watching the movements 
of the battle-field. An entire contrast to the mien 
of the saintly reformer ; yet in elegance of form, grace 
of attitude and felicitous disposition of drapery, it is 
equally spirited in design and successful in execution. 
This is the work of the artist H. K. Browne. 

Connecticut was the next to contribute to this 
gallery her representatives, Sherman and Trumbull. 
Roger Sherman was a leading member of the Con- 
tinental Congress and a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence ; a man who had, by his own abilities, 
risen from the shoemaker's bench to eminence as a 
lawyer and legislator, distinguished alike for his tal- 
ents and his virtues. On one occasion Mr. Jefferson 
was pointing out to a friend the different members 
of Congress. " That," said he, " is Mr. Sherman, of 
Connecticut, i^e man who never said a foolish thing in 
his life:" — words that should be inscribed on his 
monument in letters of gold. 

He appears dressed in the costume of his time — 
tight-fitting coat with high-standing collar, over 
which the cloak is thrown, revealing his right arm 
raised as if in debate. 

His compeer, Jonathan Trumbull, a statesman and 
poet, was Governor of Connecticut, member of the 
National Congress and Judge of the Court of Errors. 
The author of "McFingal," a political satire of wide 
circulation, he did good service to the American 
cause. The term "Brother Jonathan," as applied 
to the United States, originated with his name. In 
form and drapery this statue is the exact counterpart 
of Sherman's, except that his right arm escapes from 
his cloak, in which he holds a document he is read- 
ing, addressed to "The Honorable Council and House 
of Representatives in General Court assembled, Oc- 
tober, 1783." They are both noble figures, men of 
giant forms, and faces indicative of excellence of 
heart and power of intellect. The artist, C. B. Ives, 
has faithfully executed his work. 
New York has as yet furnished only one statue. 



but has a noble representative in George Clinton. 
Chosen Governor in 1777, when, in consequence of 
the distracted condition of the country, the situation 
was more arduous and important than that of any 
other save the general of the armies, he acquitted 
himself with great honor, not only in the executive 
chair, but as head of the militia. At the close of 
the war, when the feeling against Tories was very 
strong, a British ofiicer was placed in a cart in New 
York City, to be tarred and feathered. This was a 
signal for disturbance and bloodshed. Governor 
Clinton rushed into the midst of the mob, with sword 
in hand, and rescued the ofiicer at the peril of his 
own life. In 1805 he became Vice-President of the. 
United States, which office he filled with equal dig- 
nity and ability. 

He stands attired in knee-breeches and long stock- 
ings, his magnificent physique showing to good ad- 
vantage in the then prevailing style. He holds his 
gloves in his left hand, leaning gracefully with his 
right hand upon his sword. The statue is in bronze, 
designed by H. K. Browne. New York has also 
ordered a statue of Edward Livingston, Secretary of 
State in 1831 - 1832. It is being executed in Italy by 
Palmer. New Jersey has also two statues by Browne, 
nearly ready: one of Richard Stockton, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence and 
United States Senator; the other of Major-General 
Philip Kearney, who was killed in the late war of 
secession. 

When all the States have made their contributions, 
and in breathing marble or imperishable bronze stand 
twice thirty-seven of our greatest, our wisest, truest 
men, — men who have labored, prayed and fought 
for our country, our statesmen, warriors, jurists, 
clergy, — when we see Webster, of giant intellect ; 
Patrick Henry, with his glowing eloquence ; Foote, 
of gentle Christian spirit ; Thaddeus Stevens, of 
feeble form but devoted patriotism ; Stanton, of iron 
will ; Farragut, of heroic bravery, lashed to the mast ; 
and Sumner, " the noblest Roman of them all," be- 
sides many that still live, — it would seepi almost as 
if "the New Jerusalem had come down," and the 
glorified dead were again tenanting these old halls. 

One picture only has been purchased for these 
walls, " The Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone," the 
famous picture by Thomas Moran, whose name is so 
familiar to our readers. It seems very appropriate 
to exhibit a picture of scenery from our grand na- 
tional park, in this our National Capitol. Mr. Moran 
has shown his rare ability in selecting this grandest 
of all scenes ; for the artist's power consists as much 
in his judgment in selection as in his treatment of 
a subject, but in this painting the execution and 
finish are fully equal to the boldness of the design. 
The grandeur of the scene has given vigor to his 
pencil, and the softness and brilliancy of the color 
lends inspiration to his brush. We stand entranced 
before this gorgeous display of Dame Nature, open- 
ing a pathway for this shining stream amid the im- 
mense boulders, and through this mighty caflon, till, 
foaming and dashing, it leaps headlong, then rises 
in a tissue of floating spray, and hastening on, it 
threads its way with a clear, cerulean hue, through 
its narrow bed to our very feet. The glory of an 
eternal sunset shines upon these rugged cliffs, and 
the brilliant hues of ah autumnal forest gild rock 
and fern, while the dark verdure of midsummer en- 
velops the trees. In the far-off distance, in dreamy 
whiteness rise the geysers of the valley, emitting 
their warm, sulphurous breath. 

Another large painting, by Theodore Kaufmann, 
of Washington, D. C, is on exhibition in this room. 
It represents Columbus appearing before the literati 
and cosmographers of his day, at the request of Fer- 
dinand, to explain his proposition of a western pas- 
sage to the Indies. In the centre foreground, Colum- 
bus stands, with a map in his hand representing two 
hemispheres. At the left are three monks, who with 
upturned hands and indignant countenances, express 
most emphatically the absurdity of the proposition. 
In the centre of the background are a group who are 
endeavoring to prove the fallacy of the idea that the 
earth is round, by showing that the inhabitants would 
drop off, as the cross, which one of the wiseacres 
holds in his hand, drops from the globe. A group 
at the right appears to be examining some strange- 
looking relics Columbus has brought from the West- 
ern world. Some monks are seated at a table exam- 
ining a map of the world, drawn in the sixth century, 
and recognized as correct, representing the earth as 
oblong, supported by columns. In the left of the 
background two dignitaries are discussing, with evi- 



dent anxiety, the danger to the true faith involved in 
this proposition. Only one, who stands alone, ap- 
pears to listen with interested attention ; all the rest 
are scornful or faint-hearted. 

The composition of the piece is effective and the 
grouping spirited. The picture will repay diligent 
study. The brush is teaching history most power- 
fully. The contrast in the determined face and hardy 
features of the stern sailor to the obese and preju- 
diced monks, who even scorn to listen, is excellent. 
It is a grand painting, and a very appropriate subject 
for these walls. It is to be hoped that the $10,000 
already appropriated by Congress "for works of art 
to embellish the Capital," will secure this prize, and 
at the same time reward home talent. 

A splendid commencement has been made, and if 
the grand design of adorning the Capitol with choice 
works of art be carried out, this magnificent structure 
will become doubly the ornament 'Of our country. 
Charles Sumner, eminent as a connoisseur no less 
than a statesman, has pertinently said : " Surely this 
edifice, so beautiful and interesting, should not be 
opened to the rude experiment of untried talent. It 
ought not to receive, in the way of ornamentation, 
anything which is not a work of art. _ There should 
not be a single ornament put upon this great civic 
building without an intellectual intention* Every 
human action gains in honor, in grace, by its regard 
to things to come. There is no action nor art whose 
majesty we may not measure by this test. Therefore 
when we build a public building, let us think that 
we build it forever. Let us remember that a time is 
to come when men will say, ' See, this our fathers did 
for us.' " And in the fortunate experience of older 
nations, in employing great masters to superintend 
national erections and decorations, and in the min- 
gled fortunate and unfortunate experience of our 
own, in obeying or disregarding this law of propriety, 
— is to be found the strongest reason for looking to 
it, now while it is not yet too late, that only talent be . 
employed in either decorating or superintending the 
Capitol. — Mrs. E. A. Wiswall. 



RESCUES AT SEA. 



"They that go down to the sea in ships, that do 
business in great waters," these not only learn " the 
works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep," but 
they occasionally come to understand how nearly all 
the force, wisdom, and energy of a ship's company 
are often employed to their whole extent in securing 
the safety of the "ship in which they sail" — how 
almost superhuman is the exertion necessary, in 
fearful storm, and often in partial or absolute dark- 
ness, to rescue those on board other vessels, when in 
the most imminent danger^ how much, often so care- 
lessly read and so soon forgotten, is really conveyed 
by the announcement that "The ship Resolute, ar- 
rived yesterday, reports heavy weather throughout 
the passage. Fell in, 12th, during the severe hurri- 
cane from the S. W.,*with the brig Jane, of Scarboro, 
dismasted and in a sinking condition. Lowered a 
boat, and succeeded in saving three persons — all 
who remained on board — and bringing them to this 
port." How much of iron will, acted upon by Godlike 
pity and benevolence, may have been employed in 
this rescue — how much of the deadliest danger may 
have been braved to do this first duty of the true 
seaman and succor the perishing, — who can know 
or guess, except those who have seen the great sea 
in its wrath, and learned how fragile are the works 
of man that are sent to brave it } 

We give in this number a picture of great interest, 
strong in itself, in subject and handling — and yet 
only feebly portraying one of those grand scenes in 
sailor-life. The incident commemorated is the res- 
cue of the crew of the ship Assyria, of Newcastle, 
England, bound from Quebec to Plymouth, with 
lumber, by the officers and crew of the White Star 
steamship Baltic, Captain Kennedy, which took 
place on Wednesday, November 20th, 1872. The 
ship had been seriously damaged by the gale and 
heavy sea, on the Sunday previous, and was at the 
time waterlogged and literally sinking. Two boats 
were manned from the Baltic, in spite of the heavy 
sea running, and under the command of the second 
and third officers they succeeded in saving nineteen 
men who had been for two days clinging to the rig- 
ging. So marked was the exhibition of heroism in 
this rescue, that on the evening of the same day, 
under the auspices of Hon. Charles Sumner, ex-Sen- 
ator Gwin, Captain Watmough, U. S. N., and other 
passengers, a contribution of ;£85 los. 6d. was raised, 



